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6;i0 THE CHOICE 


OF LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG. 


which no one can deny to possess high liteiary merit, but 
which treat “ objectionable ” topics with greater realism of 
e S entment than is to be found in the older and greater 
masterpieces like Adam Bede or Rhoda Fleming ? Would not 
the very principles here advocated lead young people to read 
with admiration such books as Mr. George Moore’s Esther 
Waters, and the later works of Mr. Hardy; and is that a 
conclusion in which a right-minded parent ought to acquiesce ? 
Here again one is met by the impossibility of framing 
any answer of universal application. But the nearest 
approach to a general rule seems to be, that while openly 
enforced prohibition is often harmful, such books as these 
are really almost incapable of doing any true injury to 
the character or mind of any boy or girl, provided they have 
been carefully and wisely brought up. Of course what has 
been said in preceding pages, respecting age and temperament, 
is here specially applicable. Mere children would be almost 
as unlikely to read twenty pages of Jude the Obscure as 
twenty lines of Sordello ; and if they did it would be about 
equally injurious to them. Before they reach theage when such 
a book would have any attraction for them their knowledge 
should be such that the book would have nothing to teach them 
as to matters of simple fact. And if that were so, what would 
there be in it to hurt them ? Once get rid of the notion— and 
we whose children will be the children of the twentieth 
century must get rid of it whether we like it or not — that we 
can bring our girls to the threshold of womanhood, if not 
even beyond it, equipped in ignorance — get rid of this notion, 
an our alarm at much of the literature we find on each 

0 t J rs dla wing-room tables will be found to have no 
sufficient foundation. 


I ? m ^ans let those who cannot shake off this alarm be 

the w ’ S °f aS possible > to keep such books from falling in 

nrotertT ° 1 scbo °l §fi r l s (our boys, who probably require 

Protec !" m ° re than their sisters > we never think of 

depend im 0006 bave gone to school at about ten !) ; but 

house frr^'tiT’ 1 • at ^ tbe v °lumes that are in every friend’s 

Placed unn C1 [ Culatin g library if not in your own, are 

dangerous c ’^ teci list, you are more likely to arouse a 

tasting of forbid^ perha P s provoke deception and the 

from any real H ^ f Ult ’ than you are to sbield y our cblld 
any real danger lurking in the printed pages. 


ATHLETICS IN BOYS’ SCHOOLS * 

By G. Douglas Pidcock, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


THE subject of the debate which I have undertaken to open 
this evening is one which is, or at any rate ought to be, of 
great interest to parents, and it is also one on which some 
differences of opinion are likely to be held. I shall not 
attempt to treat this subject exhaustively, but shall merely 
indicate what appear to me to be some of the drawbacks, and 
occasionally even dangers, to mental and bodily health and 
usefulness in after life, which a “too great prominence to 
Athletics in Boys’ Schools ” entails ; and I shall also try 
and bring forward some arguments which tend to show that 
there is some tendency at the present time — as indeed, for 
many years past — in the direction indicated by the title of 


the discussion. . . 

To begin with, however, I should like it to be distinctly 
understood that I am not trying to make out a case against 
athletics in general in boys’ schools. I think it uou e 
absurd to argue that athletics in themselves are bad. Ihe 
only point worth discussing is, “ are they not requen y 
carried to excess > ” I think that, in a good many instances, 
the "2; and that mischief I. thereby brought about 

‘"rS ^consider the question generaliy, and iater on 

preparatory and «*£ schools, an d-: ^ ^ a$ j 
“Public Schools, whe * ath i et ics of various 

SS Xe sc^hoolsjdl the^ boys^are expected 

tlw> ,wj s _•* That thete is a tendency, at 
* Opening paper in the importance to Athletics in Boys’ Schools.’’ 

the present time, to attach t 
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to spend their spare time, during daylight, in some form of 
athletics. I am glad to find, however, since I have been 
making further enquiries from boys at some of the Public 
Schools, that of late years, in a fair number of schools, there 
has really been some modification of this rule. 1 have been 
agreeably surprised, on enquiry, to find that the boys in one 
or two schools are allowed even to go out for a country walk 
botanizing, etc. This is a step in the right direction, but 
I believe this kind of thing is rarely encouraged, and not 
even allowed, still in many schools; and even where allowed, 
there is a tendency for those boys, who do anything 
but play one of the games, to be looked upon as rather 
“duffers,” like the boy they called "the madman,” in 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. For many years past, debating 
societies have been formed in a great many, probably most, 
large schools, and they are most excellent agencies in getting 
boys to think for themselves. But I am not sure that they are 
much encouraged by the school authorities, as I think they 
ought to be. 

A capenter’s shop, too, is an addition to the resources of a 
great many schools now, and even a museum has been started 
in a few schools. I understand, however, that the boys who 
take any interest in anything but the games, form only a very 
small fraction of the school. 

In most of the Public Schools, I believe, only a few boys 
learn music or drawing or painting, especially amongst the 
senior boys, and 1 doubt whether any boy would be en- 
couraged, even if allowed, to go out sketching occasionally, 
instead of practising cricket ; or practise any kind of music 
or his own pleasure during play-time, or even read for his 
own amusement or edification. Of course I may be mistaken; 
per aps some here can tell us more about these matters. 

ut it is not, after all, so much a question of how much time 
evened to athletic exercises, though this does seem to be 

r>f ^ 1° excess ’ as effect (both immediate and remote) 
e w io e system on the boys themselves ; for it must not 

ago^fwTv a l- haS been pointed out many years 

e effects of the various athletic exercises on the 

Rev. 1 Cano^ TvUeho 4 ' 11016 ? ^ Nineteenth Century for 1881, by the Hon. and 

indebted for several rf’ ° U * At ^ etlC: “ *" Public Schools,” to which article 1 am 
several ,deas expressed in this paper. 
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boys last far beyond the close of play-hours. Hard exercise 
is naturally followed by so much fatigue that the mental 
faculties are somewhat dulled. 1 remember at college, how 
several of my friends almost invariably (and myself, too, 
sometimes) used to drop off to sleep about a couple of hours 
after dinner, and it was not until eleven o’clock or after that 
we used to “ wake up ” and really be fit for work. The result 
was that we went on working till the small hours. Now if 
this was the case with young men at college after their rowing 
and cricket, &c., probably the effect of school-boys’ games 
are somewhat similar. I remember how the late P. G. 
Hamerton, in that interesting and sagacious book, The 
Intellectual Life , describes a young country gentleman, an 
old Etonian and a typical “ Muscular Christian (at whose 
house he was visiting), who in the evening after dinner in the 
drawing room, would lie down to rest after his day s sport. 
He would then ask his wife to play or sing to him. The 
effect described by Hamerton was that proverbially attributed 
to music, viz., soothing. The mighty sportsman was very 
soon sound asleep. This well illustrates the kind of effect 
which results from a large amount of exercise. In this case 
one would have thought that with his wife’s society and 
music, and with a man like Hamerton to talk to, there woul 
have been enough stimulus to keep him awake. Not at all , 


for this kind of thing used to happen almost every mghtd 

I remember the very sensible conclusion the author draws 

■ that a man’s energy is only a limited quantity, and 

n S ; ar £ all 0 f it is “used up” over muscular exertion, you 
nearly all out ^ am ount ^ tQ expend on 

cannot expec ig m ears sinC e I read the book, and 

mental exertion. Y think they give the 

these are not Hamerton s words, « I*«k th :yg ^ 

gist of his meaning. _ defici f nt) but his love of athletics 
uncultivated or mental y , i;f e ” 

and sports was dwarn g excessive importance 

N T } income ot 

attached to proticie y may have a similar 

the large Public that if a boy tries to excel 

effect on the boys. 0 i ars hip, there is a danger that he 

in both athletics an i - on / suc h case myself and I have 

rstatXon the authority of a schoolmaster o, very 
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lanre experience, that nearly all the “breakdowns” at school 
hiot that there were many) were due to the same cause. I t 
is absurd to suppose that excessive mental work can be 
« counteracted ” by excessive bodily exercise, as some people 
appear to think. 

The younger boys especially, but not by any means 
exclusively, seeing so much attention given to the games, 
and seeing what prestige the successful athlete gains, not 
only amongst his school-fellows, but even with the outside 
public, begins to think that to excel in the games is the goal 
to aim at. For what do they find r Is not the successful 
athlete looked up to with even greater awe than the monitor ? 
His opinion is probably thought much more of by most 
of the boys, than is that of the monitor. In some cases, 
of course, the monitor is also a good athlete : then, of 
course, he is likely to be doubly popular. But probably, 
as a rule, the athletes are the most popular with the 
average boy. I believe it is a fact that the masters in a 
good many schools know this to be the case and sometimes 
find it a difficult subject to deal with. A boy is naturally 
much impressed by the kvSos gained by the winners of the 
various events at the annual athletic sports : they are his 
heroes, and he resolves that he will one day receive the 
same applause. On this occasion, there is generally a large 
and brilliant gathering of the friends and relations of the 
boys, including, of course, a fair sprinkling of “ the sisters 
and cousins of the boys. It is only natural that all this 
should make a great impression on a boy’s susceptible 
nature. None but successful athletes themselves, I think, can 
appreciate the fascination of success. 

, ^ chief cricket and football matches, and regattas 
(where the boys row), the same kind of thing holds good, 

tact if 61 " a ^ S n0t t0 < I u ' ,:e *he same extent. He who has 
learnt ® sweets of success in the games, is apt to find book 
he ceJ 1 ^ " - anC * tec h° us after such excitement. And when 
the exp'^t at lrn P ortance the public attach to them, as witness 


th« ^ i J uuiic attacn to them, as witness 

the snn ement ovei the Oxford and Cambridge boat race; 
Harrow m V i_ et anC ^ ^°°tball matches ; the Eton and 
n the & C ] ; the Henley re £ atta ; and during the cricket 


seacrm J ; ana aunng tne cnoiccL 

game afford un ’ versa l topic of conversation which this 
( S ’ not onl y amongst his own school-fellows, but 
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also amongst a great many grown-up people, it is only 
likely that he will come to look upon excellence in the games 
as of as great importance as excellence in school work — even 
if not greater. 

He will notice that famous athletes — especially cricketers — 
are more thought of, or at any rate talked about, than men 
distinguished in other ways. Are not whole columns of the 
daily papers devoted to the description of the Oxford and 
Cambridge crews, even during their practice ? The same 
happens with all the important cricket matches, etc. Then 
when he hears his big brothers and even his father converse 
after dinner, the chances are that during the cricket season, 
and almost certainly during an important three-day match, 
the chief topic of conversation will be upon the all-absorbing 
topic — cricket, so-and-so’s splendid batting or remarkable 
bowling. The doings of all the famous cricketers are 
followed and discussed almost as keenly during the cricket 
season as are those of the most famous generals during a 
campaign, or those of the most famous Parliamentary leader* 
during a period of political excitement. This is really no 
exaggeration. Is it to be wondered at, then, that so many 
boys leave school far better trained to become a “ professiona 
cricketer or athlete than anything else r A gentleman told 
me the other day that the headmaster of the school to which 
he took his boy, told him that a great many parents, on 

sending or bringing their as 

them to excel m the gamess and that they ^ca J 

to what they learnt in school. Again, anotne 
headmaster complains-in the article referred L to • above ha 
the parents of some boys encourage at 

they are to find amusemen ^ ^ fond of books,” 

school, and even warn them | encouraged when 

and ttat-ve^^^J^^fS, after all this 
away from school. i ° , schools G f all forms 

excessive admiration injanyjoy, ^ ^ ^ thing in 

of athletics is mere y ^ majority of the parents ot 

the public S en ^ Uy ublic in general did not favour it, 1 

Wiev: U Zm SJdimin^^ 

above, which I have not by me to 
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before the effects on the boys of their athletic training 
do not cease when they cease to practice their games. The 
kind of mental attitude towards things in general, partly 
formed by their school training, remains with them in after 
life. It seems to me that their training, restricted almost 
entirely to book work and athletic games, tends to narrow 
the intellectual horizon. Comparatively few boys, on leaving 
one of the Public Schools, have any interest in any recreation 
except some form of athletics. I do not believe that the 
bodily development or health of any boy would suffer, if he 
were to spend the leisure of one afternoon a week (in those 
schools where the games are played every afternoon) in some 
occupation either of practical value, such as carpentry, 
practical chemistry or physics, both of which are daily 
becoming of more use to the community (and which, as a 
rule, are inefficiently taught at schools) ; or in one which is 
capable of affording an intelligent interest in the world 
around us, such as physiography, botany, geology, etc. ; or 
in one of refining influence — such as music, poetry, drawing 
or painting, etc. A good lecture, too, properly illustrated, 
might I think be more frequently given on such subjects as 
astronomy, geology, architecture, history, etc. It might help 
to widen the boy s ideas and perhaps start them thinking for 
themselves a little more than most do at present, and would 
help to show the boys — I mean those whose tendencies are 
towards excess in sports — that there are other interesting 
subjects besides athletics which are worth devoting some 
tune to. In many schools a boy’s time is so taken up by 
oo work and his occupation in the playground that he 
never as any time to “think,” or find out if he has any 
natural taste for any particular subject, and if by any chance 

follnw° U • nd t ^ S ° Ut ’ bas bttde or no opportunity of 
to dabbl^ 11 ^ 0t t ^ lat I tb * n k a boy should be encouraged 

for ore 6 !” t00 ,. many sub J ects > but if he should have a taste 
well to en th ° Se 1 haVe jested, I think it would be 

good for lim m their stud y- 1 think it is distinctly 

use the re °f t0 haVe an intelli gent “ hobby ” (if one may 

sketching an^ pontine f^ ° f b ° tany ° r geol ° gy ? 

musical incr g from nature, or the practice of some 

p-XKar T photography ' which so r y 

■ P • Any one of these (and many others 
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of course could be named) followed intelligently, is capable 
of affording a very permanent source of enjoyment, as well as 
a corrective of ennui , or of that pernicious habit so many 
young men acquire who have no intelligent occupation with 
which to fill up their leisure— viz., loafing. The only danger, 
indeed, is that too much time should be spent on the 
“hobby ; but I think this is not likely to be the case 
generally. 

The absurd lengths to which some men go, owing, I 
believe, to having been brought up to think so much of the 
importance of athletics, is most astonishing. I know several 
instances of men who are now well over thirty, who are not 
happy unless they have run three or four miles every morning 
before breakfast. Two others I knew a few years ago (both 
are now dead), who were never easy in their minds unless 
they had rowed about six miles before breakfast and had a 
bathe into the bargain. If this kind of man has a headache, 
or feels out of sorts, he generally discovers that he had not 
done quite the proper amount of his exercise on that 
particular morning. Instead of this kind of thing doing them 
any good, it obviously only does them harm ; but so infatuated 

are they, that they cannot see it. 

I know a man brought up on “ record-breaking, etc., who, 
when he is on a walking tour, merely thinks of how many miles 
per diem he can cover. He is quite ashamed of himself if he 
does not walk 30 or 35. He no more thinks of stopping to 
admire the scenery than he would-with his scorn of such 


cranks (as he would call them) as botany or geology-stop to 
examine a rare fern or wild flower, or notice any ^tere^stmg 
geological point. Huxley, in one of his lectures 
l person walking the country with no .merest in and not the 
slightest knowledge of, the objects around to, .to a ^nan 
walking through a picture gallery “w.«h most ■ 
turned to the wall. I d( f rgyman) who used 

old university oarsman ( h y bet J een the boats at 

to reckon the years by the di suc h- 

the end of the Oxford an am t ^ as “Oxford three 

and-such a year he wou reme^ ^ „ year> and so G n. 

length” year. a “**^ . instance is given in a foot-note 

my attention was directed a few hours 




ago, 


entitled, “Our Gentlemanly failures, by Mr. S. Jq 
vhich’ appeared in the Fortnightly Review f or i ast 

1 1 A . _ rtv n m lot* rv r f n /% «• . — ' • . 


Taves, which appears ~ last 

March, which says, “ An extreme exemplar of the spirit was 


the veteran cricketer, who, on being presented with a son and 
directions that the boy’s right arm should be kept 


heir, gave - - , — — pt 

strapped to his side. ‘ It would be such a pull for the 
youngster,’ he explained, ‘if he turned out a left-handed 
bowler.’ ” I have only had time to just read through this 
very able article. It is one which should be read by the 
headmaster of every large school in the country where 
athletics are much encouraged. His main thesis is much to 
the same point as mine, viz., that too much time is spent over 
athletics in many of our large schools, and the athletic spirit 
generally is nurtured at the expense of the boys’ real welfare 
in after life. I cannot refrain from quoting one or two 
passages from Mr. Jayes’ paper, but everyone interested in 
the subject ought to read it for himself. He says, “ the 
competition for eminence, the struggle for a bare livelihood, 
has become too exacting and exhausting, even in professions, 
which, like the church and the law, impose least strain on 
their younger members. 

From a fairly wide acquaintance among contemporaries — 

men between thirty and forty years of age — who have 

respectively succeeded or failed in making their mark, the 

writer is inclined to regard the disappointed ones as almost, 

though not quite, identical with those who gave the best of 

their young time to athletics and treated lessons and lectures 

us a kind of parasitic growth upon modern educational 

institutions. Among the few happy exceptions to that 

classification there is not one who, in taking to work, did not 

gne up play. “A few there have been who attempted to 

maintain the noble part ; but those who did not abandon the 

, l' once> e 'ther learned wisdom in time, or broke down in 
their health.” 

gain he says, lhe worst drawback is that athletics 

1 IT C 11 rv» 1 1 


me the whole leisure of their votary, and prevent him 
own Vei \ k 0 ” 1 !? by himself,’ making the acquaintance of his 
with m ’ an ^ discovering that he is perchance endowed 
the ° W6rS ’ a ? d ^ aunte d by aspirations which are not exactly 
he has vT ,° se the other good fellows with whom 

ecn iving in a daily whirl of unreflecting activity, 
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and again, “ Before leisure has been found for thinking, for 
discovering one s own nature, the learning years are lost, and 
it is time to go out into the world and make a living, only to 
discover that the qualities which have won so much respect 
in the little society of school and college life have no value 
outside it, and that the work of self-preparation has to be 
begun again.” But I must not unduly lengthen this paper by 
making further extracts — the article itself should certainly be 
read by all interested in the subject. 

We may naturally ask, why are those subjects of such 
practical value and excellence as mental discipline, such as 
chemistry, physics, mechanics, etc. (especially the practical 
study of them), drawing, etc., and music all so grudgingly, and 
generally badly taught in schools, and why are athletics so 
much encouraged ? In answer to the first part of this 
question there are several reasons, the chief of which I think 
are these, viz., that most of these subjects do not “ pay ” so 
well in the competitive examinations (for scholarships, etc.) as 
the regular classical and mathematical subjects ; they are also 
difficult to teach , especially to a large number of boys ; several 
of them necessitating laboratories, a great deal of expensive 
apparatus, specimens to be collected, etc., etc. 

Secondly, athletics keep the boys employed and out ot 
mischief, and, unless carried to excess, are undoubtedly 
beneficial to their health. Moreover, in the present state ot 
public opinion, it is unquestionably a good advertisement for 
a school to have the reputation of being a good nursery or 
athletes. I am told (by a Public School boy) that nowadays 
a man who takes a good degree has not much 
getting a good mastership in some o our u 
unless he is also good at sports especia y cnc 

To sum up then this part of my paper, if my contention is 
lo sum up me .^leticism holds too important a place 
correct, it shows that atmeucism f . f th 

i manv lar°*e boys schools, in spite oi 

in the regime of many » V ^ amongst the boys 

good it does by inculcat g ^ tends SO mewhat to 

and its • hor . zon _ ks devotees foiling to 

“1^ subjects o, more ^ taPOr,anCe ' m0re 
refining influence and s fder Athletics from a medical 
pit h ofv. n e°w W Thave, during the pas, few weeks, looked up 
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the subject (in the old medical journals, &c.) fairly thoroughly, 
I have corresponded with two medical officers to large Public 
Schools, one of whom is an old college friend and rowed in the 
same boat with me for three years successively at Cambridge. 
I have also learnt the views personally (either by letter or 
otherwise) of several very eminent physicians in London and 
Oxford, the latter an old acquaintance and a “ blue ” (Cam- 
bridge). The two medical officers above referred to are both 
of opinion that very seldom nowadays does any damage to 
health result from the athletics practised at schools — the reason 
probably being that boys now are carefully examined from 
time to time, and the opinion of the medical officer is more 
often sought and acted upon as to the sports. The opinion 
of my other friends and of myself are not quite so favourable. 
Two of my friends tell me that they “ have met with cases ot 
overstrain.” I myself know of several cases also ; and one 
ol the saddest cases I have ever heard of (in this connection) 
happened to one of my own school-fellows, one of the most 
talented and promising boys in the school. He ruptured 
either a valve of the heart or the heart muscle itself or the 
aorto it was said to be aneurism — in a paperchase, and 
he died of the injury within a very few months, after a good 
deal of suffering. However, it seems that boys at school 
nowadays do often injure themselves by physical overstrain 
( I am not now speaking of accidents at football, &c.) Most of 
the cases of serious overstrain occur to young men who con- 
tinue their athletics after they have left school. Then they 
are much moie common, but these cases do not concern us 
now. Aly medical friends agree generally with me, viz., that 
ong as athletics are practised to a reasonable extent their 

ects on the health of the boys are good and salutary. Two 

p ss t e decided opinion that “ athletics are overdone 
now— as I hold. 


it i* case ° Young and rapidly growing boys, I believe 
The nn ; " Ctl y dan S ero us to attempt long distance racing . 
iniurioii° r t 10US Rugby “ runs ” were (until recently) distinctly 
Thanks^ ° h ,° me tbe boys who were made to join in them, 
the “ (Vint- -> he present ex cellent medical officer, all (except 
race ther • rUnj bave> * believe, been modified. In a short 
vessels t-rTv. 155 n0t S ° mucb time for the heart and large 

vessels to become overdistended. 
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Di. Lauder Brunton, in his “ Harveian ” oration several 
years ago, compared children to butterflies (I am writing from 
memory), the spontaneous and natural form of their exercise 
being short periods of lively activity, followed by a short rest, 
and so on ; and stated that long-continued exertion of any 
kind was unnatuial and bad for them. This is quite under- 
stood and acted upon by trainers of horses (for racing) ; 
young horses are only raced for short distances, never for 
long. When boys are thoroughly knocked up after a race, 
papei chase, football match, &c., so that they cannot do their 
lessons or eat their usual meal and have to go to bed— as I 
know happens occasionally after a race — it is perfectly clear 
that that particular amount of exertion is excessive, if not 
actually dangerous. The question as to whether boys should 
be allowed or encouraged to play dangerous games, such as 
football, &c., is a very debateable one. It is argued, and with 
a good deal of force it seems to me, that so long as the so- 
called civilized nations go to war with each other, so long 
would it be a mistake to try and wholly eliminate the fighting 
propensity and faculty from among the youth of the country. 
So long as international relationship remains partly brutal, 
so long must the education ot the youth of each country 
encourage a certain amount of brutality [i.e., of the fighting 
instinct), and it is argued that it would be a mistake to do 
away with games amongst boys which require physical 
courage in the players. 1 herefore, in spite of the fact that 
football is a somewhat dangerous game to play amongst big 
and heavy boys, I should hesitate to interdict it. There is 
one great point in its favour, it cannot be played for long- -a 
football match does not require three days to play it in . 
a boy is thoroughly strong and enjoys playing the game, 1 do 
not think it would be wise to stop him. Therefore .t is not on 
account of the danger of accidents that 1 base my argumen 
.. that there is a tendency nowadays to attach too much im- 
portance to athletics in boys’ schools," but for the reasons I 
have tried to give in the earlier part of my paper. 



